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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER 


A SERMON ON THE OCCASION OF THE CONSECRATION OF 
ST. PHILIP'S CHURCH. 


(Continued from page 335.) 


IV. A Society implies a place for its meetings. There was a part 
of the garden where Adam and Eve met the presence of the 
Lord.* There was a place to which Cain and Abel brought their res- 
pective offerings, to be presented unto the Lord.t Abram—* hef{ went 
unto the place of the altar which he had made there at the first, and 
there Abram called on the name of the Lord, and he planted a grove in 
Beersheba, and called there on the everlasting God,” and when Isaac 
was to be offered up, a place, (Mount Moriah) was designated by God 
himself. Moses provided first an altar, and next a tabernacle, and it was 
God’s e@mmand, “‘ unto the place which the Lord your God shall choose|| 
to put his name tHére, even unto his habitation shall ye seek, and thither 
thou shalt come.” Afterwards he was pleased to choose for his habita- 
tion among the Jews, first Solomon’s and then the second tomple. In- 
directly also, that is, by emblems or types, hath God declared his desire, 
that houses should be set apart for his service. Noah’s ark was such 
an emblem, for in it were the olive branch of peace, and the dove, the 
type of the Holy Spirit of God; and says St. Peter, “‘ the ark wherein 
few, that is eight souls, were saved by water, the like figure whereunto 
baptism doth now save us.” Such a type also of his temple, was that place, 
where the Lord met the Patriarch, of which he said “‘ Surely the Lord 
is in this place, this is none other but the house of God and the gate of 
heaven,’”’§ for is not the Church the place where God habitually meets, 
agreeably to his promise, his people; and it is mot to them, vent. Wa 
use it, the gate of heaven ? Such emblems were the honses o/ the Israelites 
in Egypt, which the destroyer passed because they were sprinkled | with 
the type of ‘that blood of Christ, wherewith his Church is sprinkled. 
Another like emblem was the house of Rahab, with its scarlet thread,® 
(a type too of the blood of Christ) whi®h secured its inmates when eyery 
other house in the city of Jericho, and all the other idhabitants, weve 
destroyed, 

The Society of Christians had also their fixed local habitations. After 
the “ upper room’’t ‘says Echard,j “ they built « little oratory on Mount 

* Gen. iii.8, See Hooker, vol. ii. page 38. t Gen. iv. 3. ; Gen. xii 8, xiii. & xxi. 33. 
xx. 2. ||Deut. xii. 5,7, 11, 12. Exod. xxvi. 1. § Gen. xxviii. 16m { Exod. xu. 13. 


* Joshua ii. 18,19. See Bishop Patrick’s Commentary. ¢ Acts i, 13, Mark xiv, 15, 
+Echard vol. ii, page 393, 
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Singi.” They had such a separated place for their meetings, in St, 
Paul’s time (“ what, says he, have ye not houses, or despise ye the 
Church of God,”)* also in the second century, for Ignatius and Cle. 
mens speak of it in the third century, for Origen speaks of it, and we 
may add ever since as for convenience; so also for these good reasons, 
to be a bond of union, for it has been well remarked, “the Christian 
Society is united not only by sincere charity, but likewise by sensible 
signs of this union and such a sign is a Church—to make a public decla- 
ration before God and mankind, in this unequivocal, impressive, and 
permanent manner of their faith in the Gospel—to prevent the hin- 
drances, end, on the contrary, to obtain the incentives to devotion, 
which result from the “ association of ideas’’-—and to discountenance 
privy conventicles which, well remarks the wise Hooker,t * covered 
with pretence of religion may serve unto dangerous practices,” or if, 
‘“‘ had indeed for religion’s sake may serve the turn of heretics, and also 
give occasion for suspecting and traducing actions which in themselves 
holy, should be so ordered that no man might probably otherwise think 
of them, of these inconveniences the Church heretofore had plain ex- 
perience, when Christians were driven to use secret places,f because 
the liberty of public places was not granted them.” 

If the house is to be separated from ‘all unhallowed worldly and 
common uses ;”’ if it be God’s house, exclusively appropriated to the wor- 
ship of Him, and instruction in his will; it surely is agreeable to reason 
and sense of the natural decency of things, to make a pudlic expression 
by word, and deed, to that effect, that is, to have a f@Pmal consecration, 
or dedication to God of the building. Indeed the taking possession even 
of a private dwelling is signalized in some countries by the pious 
thanksgiving and prayer of the family for a blessing on the “ home.’ 
But as to what may be called our religious home on earth, the dictate of 
propriety and feeling is recommended by Holy Scripture, for as soon 
as the ‘Tabernacle was finished, it was anointed, and hallowed ;}|| and 
when Solomon’s, and the second Temple were opened,{] they were dedi- 
cated, and the divine approbation was signally manifested, for we are 
told *“‘ the glory of the Lord filled the Tabernacle,’ and again, it “ filled 
the house of the Lord.” Christian Churches too from the begining 
havegbeen consecrated—that at Jerusalem, erected by Constantine, on 
which occasion most of: the Bishops in Christendom were present, and 
the solemnities consisted of orations, sermons and prayers;* and that 
at Alexandria, of whose magnificence, Athanasius has made a record. 

The custo.x of naming our Churches after some memorable event, as 
the Church of the Nativity, or of the Ascension, or after some Saint, as 
St. Philip’s for example, is as an@jent at least av the time of St. Augus 


* 1 Cor, xi. 22. t Hookor vol, ii, page 41. Book v, Sec, 12. 

$ In the tune of Alexander (the 25th Koman Emperor,) says Echard. they began to 
build Churches in the view of the Magistrates and public., , 

§ [t is the custom in the valleys of the canton at Berne, Whenever the father of 8 
family builds a house, and the walls are raised to their full height, to request the 
minister of the parish to pray to God inside, the workmen and such as are to finish 
the house meet together, and unite in thanking the Lord for his care hitherto, and i 
praying for a continuance of it. 

| taxed. xl 9—34. | 1 King viii. 16. Exra vi. 16. * Hooker, vol. ii. page 41. 
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tine.* It is necessary for distinction sake, and is surely more dignified 
than to name it after the form of the building, the street in which it is 
situated ; or its pastor, or some distinguished modern; and the custom 
cannot be disparaging to the divine founder and governor of all the 
Churches, for whatever, or whomsoever they are named after, they are 
dedicated to God alone, and moreover each Church bears Ais name also, 
the word Church being derived from a Greek word, which signi- 
fies, of or belonging to the Lord. May it not be useful too, in this 
way, to be reminded of some leading doctrine, as the Trinity; of some 
memorable event, as the Resurrection; or of the great design of the in- 
stitution, as is done where the Church is named “* All Saints.” 

The place of an assembly is naturally asseciated with its purpose, 
and therefore by a common figuré, the Society and the place of its assem- 
bling have the name of Church common to them both, just as a School 
means either the pupils, or the ryom where they assemble. The 
Church Mansion should not be merely a decent shelter, against the 
weather, nor yet a mere lecture room, or forum, but correspond with 
the purposes of the Society, which convenes in it, Feeling, propriety, 
and utility dictate such a correspondence between the architecture of a 
Church, and the objects of the holy Society, and revelation recommends 
it, ‘ The most high dwelleth not (i. e. exclusively) in temples made 
with hands,”’f and therefore, acceptable worship may be in the open air, 
by an altar, ina grove, or under a tent, as in the beginning. Yet it was 
God himself who ordered the building of Solomon’s Temple, and or 
dered all its magnificence. Neither was the second Temple a mere 
shelter, but like the first, though inferior to it, adapted by its appear- 
ance to teach, and to mdve; to inform the understanding and to affect 
the heart, in particular to encourage reverence for God, and the desire 
of heaven. At first, Christians worshipped in obscure houses, or where 
they could, but so soon as the days of persecution ended, and prosperity 
dawned on them, they could not dwell in ceiled houses, and let the 
Lord’s house be a shed or acave. In the time ofthe 25th Roman Em- 
peror Alexander,t they began to build Churches. In the time of Con- 
stantine and ever since, piety to God and charity to men’s souls, to which 
it would apply various means of religious instruction and incitement, 
have been manifested by the structure and furniture of Charches emula- 
ting in some degree, at least the grandeur and beauty, and appropriate- 
ness of the Temple of Solomon. But to name any Church with Solo- 
mon’s or the second Temple, is indeed to compare small things with 
great.§ The cost of Solomon’s Temple could not have been less ||than 30 
millions pounds sterling. The free will offerings of the people, at the 
time of the consecration, amounted to £75,500. In rendering it fit for 
use, only eight years were employed, but whole ages in its completion. 
To keep it in repair, and support the daily service, each Jew, wherever 
he might be, annually paid about 33 cents. Its magnificence consisted 
rather in its ornament and area than in its size. It was only 150 by 105, 
but the outer court was 750 feet on every side, surrounded by a stately 
cloister, sustained by three rows of pillars. The Holy of Holies was a 

* A. D. 284. See Hooker vol. ii. book v. Sec. 13. + Acts vii. 48. t Echard’s History 


vr Tbe famous Temple of Diana was not to be compared to it,” Spencer de Legibus 
i Prideau vol. i. page 6, 145, 148, 149. 
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foom only 30 feet square, but its overlaying of carved work and gold 
was valued at 600 talents, or nearly four millions and a half pounds 
sterlin Each stone in the building was large and most curiously 
wrought. ‘He ceiled it with fir tree which he overlaid with fineygold 
and set thereon palm trees and chains, and he garnished it with precious 
stones for beauty, and graved cherubims on the walls. And he made 
the vail of blue, and purple, and crimson, and fine linen; and wrought 
cherubims thereon.”"® The second Temple, afterthe additions made by 
Herod, was little inferior to Solomon's, ? 

That the Christian temple should, by the sublime and beautiful in jts 
forms, turn the affections to the majesty and goodness of God, and go 
awaken religious awe, humility and gratitude, is not tadispensable. Bu 
surely it is désirable, to cherish such eMotions by all suitable means, and 
to make the material Church co-operate as far as it can, with the spiri- 
tual Church in its important designs, “ to fill men’s minds with greater 
reverence for his glorious majesty, and to affect their hearts with more 
devotion and humility in his service.” That the conversion of unbe. 
lievers, and the edification of believers essentially depend on the grace 
of God to be had in the use of his ‘‘ means of grace,” is a position firmly 
held by all of us. But so far, as means of man’s devising can minister 
to his religious and moral improvement, who will deny that not skill in 
eloquence, and the mighty power of the press only, but the fine arts, 
aleo, architecture, sculpture and painting, may be made, in some degree 
at least, to promote that great object? “ As men are averse to holiness, 
the haure of God, (it has been well obverved) shouldybe made as cheer- 
ful, comfortable, and inviting as possible.” They who come to gratify 
taste may remain to pray ; and they who come, with the best intentions, 
may have their wandering thoughts checked, their devout affections 

uickened, and their religious knowledge revived and enlarged, not 
merely by the sympathy and music, but also by the scenes of the sanc- 
tuary. Excellently hath the great Hooker,i written on the subject of 
magnificent Churches, to this effect: ‘ Herod’s motive was ambitious, 
that of Solomon and Cunstantine, virtuous and holy. Hath God any 
where revealed that it is his delight to dwell beggarly ? Even then, was 
the Lord as acceptably honored as ever, when the stateliest places and 
things in the whole world were sought out to adorn histemple. This is 
most suitable, decent and fit, for the greatness of Jesus Christ, for the 
sublimity of his Gospel, when God hath enriched it with plenty. If the 
house of God were by so much the more perfect, by how much the glory 
is less, they sliould have done better to rejoice than weep, at the 2d tem- 
ple. Uuder Severus, Gordian, Philip and Galiemus, the former buildings 
which were mean, contented not the Christians, but they erected spacious 
and ample Churches. These being destroyed by Dioclesian, Churches J 
were afterwards (in Maximinus’ time) reared up to an height immeasura- 
ble, and adorned with beauty. All things about the Tabernacle of Moses 
were as beautiful, gorgeous, and rich as art could make them. Travel 
and cost was bestowed, that the goodliness of the Temple might be a 
spectacle of admiration to all the world. David says we do thereby give 
unto God, a testimony of our cheerful affection, which thinketh nothing 
















































* 2 Chron. ii. 5,14. 1 Chron, xxii. 14, t Vol. ii. page 47. 
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too dear to be bestowed abottt the furniture of his service, also it serveth 
to the world for a witness of his almightiness. The very majesty of the 
pla here God is worshipped serveth, asa sensible help, to stir ap de- 
y We think no exhortation so fit as that of David, ** Oworship 
the Bord in the Jeauty of holiness.’’ But do we need the reasoning of 
wise men,or the precedent ef Scripture, for what seems so obviously 
proper, and is dictated by the best feelings ? [sgit not sufficiert, that 
divine revelation does not forbid us to express our love to Godby the 
costliness of the house we build for his worship; that it does not re- 
quire us to offer to the Lord our God that which costs us nothing; and 
to dwell in a ceiled house,* while the house of the Lord is unadorned? 
What, shall 200 millions of dollars be expended on a palace (that was 
the cost of Versailles) and in this new country, yea in our own city, 
hundreds of thousands on an inn,t and any sum which the associated rich 
can command, be withheld from a building, the type, the emblem of 
man’s elevated nature and noblest emotions and aspirations, and which 
isan eloquent teacher and monitor of truth and duty! 

The Church, in the first ages, was divided into three parts, the ante- 
temple, (answering to the vestibule of this Church) the temple, (answer 
ing to the place for worship, or body of the Church) and the Sanctuary, 
as we now call it, the chancel. “‘ Within the chancel and against the wall 
on each hand of the altar was a recess or closet, one served for the offer- 
ing of the people at communion, and for the bread and wine for that 
ordinance, The other was a sort of vestry, there the priests put their 
robes, and after service came to make private devotions”{ ‘The chan- 
cel was elevated, and approached by steps. The reader or preacher 
laid his book on a small moveable desk.§ There was no large pulpit to 
conceal the altar, or to overtop the prayer desk. The effect was to pre- 
sent “ the altar as the chief place in the Church, and the desk was sub- 
sidiary to it.”|| It will be perceived therefore, how near/y conformed to 
ancient Churches is this our new Church. Such considerations appear 
to have been always regarded by the Church of England (to which our 
Church in this country “ is indebted under God, for her first foundation,’’) 
as her noble Cathedrals, and the beautiful simplicity of her smallest 
chapels attest. ‘St. Paul’s, London, for example, cost four millions of 
dollars. It covers nearly three acres of ground, and the dome rises to 
the height of three hundred and fifty-six feet.’’{] Such considerations 
appear to have been regarded by the members of this congregation, from 
the beginning of it. The first St. Philip’s, built about 1681, though of 
wood, is reported to have been “ large and stately,’ and ornamented,* 
The second St. Philip’s, opened for worship on Easter Sunday, 1723, 
was as yon know, sublime and beautiful, remarkable for au architecture, 
which addressing the understanding and the heart, reminded every one 
who entered it, that it was a house for prayer, and made him feel that he 
Was au immortal; that the memorials uf death around him wer® not less 





* 2 Sam. xxiv. 24. Haggai i.4. t The estimated cost of the Charleston Hotel is 
$220,000. { Henry’s Bingham, page 66. § Bishop Heber’s letter respecting altar 
and pulpit. See + ry tener for 1535, page 212, 250. Bishop Onderdonk’s 

i 


Address, 1830, age . Gospel Messenger, 1835. { Letter in EF a Recorder, May 
36, 1838. * The lad of Gov. Blake was “one of the greatest benefactors towards the 


vinaments of it.”—Carroll’s History. 
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the trophies of a final trinmph over the graye. In the present building 
an instructive and moving architecture have been aimed at, and we trys, 
not without success. Not from diminished regard for those principles 
and usages which were so well’set forth in the structure of old 
Church, but from considerations of expense and convenience, _. 
deLof this Church is in some respects new. The exterior appearance 
has been preserved with the exception of the form of the tower, the size 
of the western portian and the projection, (for the chancel and the ves. 
try rooms) which is a decided advantage, both as it respects beauty and 
utility. In the interior, are preserved the essential features of a house 
for the sacraments, for episcopal ministrations, for prayer, and praise: 
and instrcution, by-catechising, reading the word of God, and preaching, 
this not to Be preferred to those, nor those to be in exclusion of this, 
As in onr old Church, so here the most conspicuous object is the chancel. 
As in that, so in this, the pulpit is, not in the middle of the centre aisle. 
but one side, and of moderate size, that the chancel may not be hidden. 
Forty years ago, the desk and the pulpit stood wide apart, and so they 
do now—still regarding the same purpose, viz: to leave the chance| 
open to view, and the access to it as little obstructed as possible." 
When you enter a Church, what is the thought which first of all, its archi- 
tecture should suggest ? Unquestionably that it is God’s house, the place 
for communion with him and his saints. The communion table there- 
fore, where is the highest act of devotion, notthe pulpit, the place whence 
instruction is imparted, not the desk, where are the lower acts of devo- 
tion, ought to be the most prominent. The open and the elevated chan. 
cel direct the mind to God and heaven; whereas, if the pulpit chiefly 
attracted and fixed the attention, the association would be with the ser- 
men and the preacher, with the means of, rather than the end—holiness. 
The font stands at the door, its appropriate place, baptism being the 
door to the spiritual temple. In this Church then are arrangements 
such as will not teach error and put truth out of of sight, but in keeping 
with an apartment, intended for ** the communion of saints,” for culti- 
vating the religious affections, and for christian instruction. 

Here too is decidedly better accommodation for that large proportion 
of this congregration—the colored, than they had in the former Church, 
and for the poor in general. In the Churches lately erected in Great 
Britain, very many free sittings are provided—our brethren there desi- 
ring as we do, that the low and high, the rich and poor should meet 
together in his house, who is the maker of them all.t 

Such is our material temple. It has been bullt not without self-denial, 
on the part of the contributors, and devotion of time, zeal and service 
on the part of the vestry, and the other members of the building com- 
mittee, (to whom, and in particular the chairman of that committee, we 
cannot but feel ourselves greatly indebted) and I trust, not without 
prayer, on the part of many, that it might be accepted and blessed by 
God. The aged and mature who have been engaged in building tt 
shall not long enjoy it. It is you, my young friends, who are or ought 
to be most concerned for its preservation, and improvement. Yes, 
you of the rising generation, this Church, the emblem, the type of 


” The tables containing the creed, commandments and Lord’s Prayer are moreover con- 
cealed by the pulpit and desk being placed within the chancel. ¢ Prov. xxii.2 Psa: xlix. 2. 
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your father’s principles, of their views of christian doctrine, duty, and 
usage is now more especially committed. Take it, with our best wishes. 
Take care of it. Guard it. Complete it. Above all, have a care of 
an aithfully, the spiritual temple, the antitype, the thing signified, 
so that may prove to you a present, and a never ending blessing. 

We have now finished cur imperfect sketch of the Church spititwal 
aod material, and the inferences from our subjeet@re important: And 
first. As the Church is a divine institution, it is the duty of every man 
who has the opportunity to connect himself with it, and to co-operate 
faithfully in carrying into effect its purposes, which, as we have seen, 
are for his own benefit, and ¢hat of his fellow men. Again, as the pur- 

s of the Church are conversion and edification, it is the interest of 
every man tejoin it, for his happiness here and hereafter will be essen- 
tially promote by his faith in Christ and measure of obedience, and also 
by his contributing to the conversion and growth in grace of his fellow 
men since we are told, “* He that converteth a sinner from the error of his 
ways shall hide a multitude of sins,” and “ They that turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars forever.’’ Once more. As the 
Church is an instrument divinely appointod, it is of course to be preferred 
to any instrument of human origin. Let no man presume that he cam 
devise means to convert and edify more efficacious than those which 
God has appointed in his Church, viz: the very existence of that Society, 
separated from, and yet in the midst of mankind, and its teachings, its 
ceremonies, its sympathies, its scenes, and above all its means of grace, 
If any association of men is an instrument of good, how much more may 
we expect one will be so, which is founded by divine wisdom and pro- 
tected and guided by divine power. ‘‘ God,” it has been well said, 
“has done wouders by this Society. All real reformations are ewing 
to its action.” Odo not presume to supersede, or interfere with, or 
disparage it, It is not said that God cannot convert by miracle, as he 
did St. Paul, and impart his spirit to edify, without the use of means, 
neither is it said, there are no means of grace out of his Church; but we 
alledge, that there are means of grace peculiar to his Church to be had 
only im it, and therefore he who is wise, who has a proper concern for 
his own and other’s welfare, will come to that Church and faithfully 
use its religious advantages. How great their privilege who are in the 
Church. Let them be thankful, and faithful, and charitable; for said 
the Lord, ** As I have loved you so love one another.’ How natural, as 
we value our privilege, to pity those who have it not, to sympathize 
with a world in ignorance and wickedness;'to take measures for their 


conversion, and to pray that they all may be brought to and keep in 
ndéli'the one shepherd.”’ 










“the one fold u 

The officers of this * holy Church,” we have seen, are of divine appoint- 
ment, and therefore would haye a claim on the reverence and obedience 
of allthe members, fouuded on the unquestionable authority of the chief 
ruler of the Church, even if there was not the explicit precept “ Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves, for they watch 
for your souls as they that must give account.” Let it be remem- 
bered too, that as these officers are divinely, not humanly appointed, 
itis a great sin for a private member to undertake to perform func- 
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tions which belong ¢xclusively to an officer. It has been well asked 
‘** What right has a man totake it upon himself to act as God’s ambassa. 
dor, unless God has commissioned him so to act? An eloquent man he 
may be, and one mighty in the scriptures, but he has no authogity to 
speak in God’s uame, until God has given him that authority. Howyasks 
St.Paul, shall they preach, 7. e. preach lawfully, except they be sent ! 
i. exsent by God. man, says scripture, taketh this honor to himself 
but he that is called@f God. Even Christ entered not on his ministeria| 
office, until he was externally appointed thereto.” The special time, 
viz: the Lord’s day, for the assembling together of this Society, we have 
also seenws of divine appointment, and though we should respect the 
times and seasons appointed by the Church for its meetings, they are 
never to be placed on a footing with the one day in seven, consecrated 
by God himself from the beginning of the creation: ** Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

As the spiritual, so the material temple should be holy, separated as 
the consecration office expresses it, from all unhallowed, ordinary and 
common uses, exclusively used for religious worship and instructivn, 
according to the principles and usages of that holy Society, to whom it 
is given up, by its owners on the day of the consecration, not in effect 
merely, but in formal unequivocal terms.* Propriety (not to refer to 
piety) speaks so decisively on this subject, that we may well be surprised, 
it should ever have been unheeded. ‘ What, exclaims St. Paul, des- 
pise ye the Church of God?” So exact was our Saviour, in his rever- 
ence for the sanctuary, that he would not suffer a vessel evento be car- 
ried through it. The carrying of burdens on the Sabbathday, was ex. 
pressly forbidden, and thus we are taught that the Lord’s day and house 
should be associated in our regard: “ Ye shall keep my Sabbaths, and 
reverence my Sanctuary, | am the Lord.” 

Members of the Church—Suffer me to exhort you to beware, lest ye 
fall into that error of the Jews, the overvaluing religious privileges. It 
is not enough, to be members of the Church, you must be faithful men- 
bers ; or to be brought into the covenant you must Keep in it. You did 
well in taking it upon you, but you must lead the rest of your life accor- 
ding to this beginning. Itis a holy society, which you have joined, for 
its founder and king is the “ holy one’—its purposes are holy, and its 
true members are destined to perfect holiness, for the Church in eter- 
nity will not have spot or wrinkle, or any such thing: Be ye then holy 
in all manner of conversation, or ye are unworthy of your fellowship, 
inconsistent with your profession, and in danger of being cast out. If 
you are not the better for your advantages, aggravated will be your final 
sentence, for, saith the scripture, “ It had been better for them, not to 
have known the way of righteousness, than after they have known it, 
to turn from the holy commandment, delivered unto them.”’+ Such as 
they, shall receive ‘greater danmation.”’f And do not flatter yourselves 
that the inéention to do better is sufficient; for yon may be suddenly cut 
off; and even if life be continued, the grace, without which you cannot 
amend, may in just retribution, in the fulfilment of God’s awful! threat, 


* Bishop B. T. Onderdonk's address, 1837. 


+2 Peter ii. 21. t Luke xx. 47. 
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be denied you, for saith the scripture: “It is impossible, (that is, very 
dificult) for those who were once enlightened, and have tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost—if they shall 
fall Sway, to renew them again unto repentance,”* To-day, then, harden 
pot om hearts. Now is the accepted time. Now is the day of salva- 
tion. 

Allow me to express the hope, that the future history of this congrega- 
tion, will be marked by its resemblance to the past, that you will be fol- 
lowers of them, who, we humbly trust, through faith and patience, are 
now inheriting the promises—that you will continue to ask for, and walk 
in the old paths where is the good way—that this will still be emphati- 
cally ‘‘ the old Church” {—new as toits outward appearance, but old as to 
its faith, discipline, and worship. But may the future differ from the 

tin the measure and prevalence of holy obedience. May you increase 
in the Holy Spirit more and more; in all the fruits of that Spirit 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost—the love of man and the love and care of 
yourownsouls. May every child be baptized, and religiously instructed 
and disciplined, by his parents and sponsors, and a regular attendant 
on the worship and catechising of the Church! May every person, so 
soon as he attains mature age, be confirmed, and a constant and devout 
are of the holy communion! May the spiritual attainments of all 

the highest of the high ; and advancing daily until the perfect day. 

But there are some of my hearers, who are not members of the Church, 
alas, there are many, (for if they have in their infancy been brought into 
the covenant, until they ratify it ‘‘ with their own mouth and consent,” 
they are virtually withoutit.) T'hey are generons supporters—they are 
firm advocates of our Church, butalas, alas, they are not tue members of it. 
What shall I say to you my friends. Your divine Redeemer speaks “come 
unto me.” Youcannot come to his person now, but you can come to his 
Church, and in it, and through it, through the grace to be had in the faith- 
ful use of its ordinances, will find rest to your souls, for saith his infallible 
word, “There remaineth a rest for the people of God,” and who are hispeo- 
ple if they are not, of whom it is said, ‘‘ We are members ot his body, of his 
flesh, and of his bones,"§ ‘ The Gentiles shall come to thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of thy rising. The abundance of the sea shall be 
converted unto thee. All they from Sheba shall come: they shall bring 
gold and incense, and I will glorify the house of my glory. And the sons 
of strangers shall build up thy walls. Thy gates shall be open continu- 
ally. The nation and kirgdom that will not serve thee shall perish. 
They shall call thee the city of the Lord—the Zion of the holy one of 
Israel.”|| Of whom speaketh the prophet these things t Undoubtedly 
ofthe Church. And how could the duty, and the benefit of coming to 
God’s Church have been set forth more plainly and impressively ? “ The 
spirit and the bride (that is, the Church,) say come ; and let him that is 
athirst come, and take the water of life freely.) ‘ See that ye refuse 
not him that speaketh.’” ‘ How shall you escape if you neglect so great 


* Heb. iii. 8. t 2 Cor. vi. 2. t The former St, Philips’ Church was usual] 
called the “Old Church.” § Eph. v.30. jj Isa. Ix. 3. 9 Isa. Ixii. 5. Rev. xxii. 17, 
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salvation ?”’* Your happiness in the life that now is, will be essentially 
promoted, by being the promisee of God’s exceeding great and precious 
promises, by the grace of light strength and consolation to be had in his 
Church, and by the fellowship therein with the saints. What advan- 
tage have the members of the Church and what profit is there of baptism? 
“* Much every way, chiefly because unto them are committed the oracles 
of God.”+ They have peculiar advantages and opportunities for the 
knowledge of him in whom standeth our eternal life. Take up then, 
non member, let me exhort and intreat thee, and abide unto the end, 
by this resolution—Church of the living God: ** Thy people shall be my 
peuple, and thy God my God. Nought but death shall part me and thee,” 
and it is only apparently a separation, for the saint at death, is transla. 
ted from the Church on earth, to the Church in heaven. Need I add 
then, that as your present so your future well being will be essentially 
promoted by your union with the Church—the body of Christ. We dare 
not presume so to limit the mercies Of God, as to say there is no 
salvation for those who are out of his Church. but as he is true, 
there is salvation zm i, for the faithful member, for plainly doth 
scripture teach, ‘He that believeth and is baptized (impliedly 
adhering to his baptismal engagements) shall be saved.” “ Ask 
for the old paths (aad has it not been, shown in this discourse, that these 
old paths are those of the Church founded in the days of Adam) and 
walk therein, and ye shall find rest to your souls.’”’ Yes, my friends, 
the safe, the only prudent course is to enter in by the door,§ where stands 
the shepherd who gave his life for the sheep, and they hear his voice and 
he calls them by name as at their baptism and feedeth them, as by the 
holy supper, and the milk of the word. Come then, join yourselves 
unto the Lord “in a perpetual covenant that shall not be forgotten.” 
The material temple raises to-day, the voice of invitation and counsel. 
For thy soul’s health and salvation, at so much expense of care, and toil, 
and means, was | erected. My spire tells thee look away from earth up 
to heaven. My arches, representatives of nature’s arches, in those forest 
groves consecrated to stillness and solemnity, call thee to thoughits of 
spirituality and immortality.§{] My three great aisles remind thee, that 
here fellowship is with the Father, and the Son, andthe Holy Ghost. 
My font exhorts: “arise and be baptized and wash away thy sins, 
calling upon the name of the Lord.’”” My open chance] commands: “ do 
this in rememberance of me.” The inscriptions, not yet,t but soon to 
be on my walls, say: believe, obey, pray, and these words of faith, 
obedience and prayer—the creed, the ten commandments and the 
Lord's Prayer, shall be in thy heart, and thou shalt teach them diligent- 
ly to thy children. Here is the proper place, with these words set be- 
fore them, to bring them to be catechised by their minister. My sacred 
desk tells thee, ‘‘ pray without ceasing,” and the Bible upon it, * search 
the Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” My pulpit, ‘“‘obey them that have the 


* Heb. xii. 22. and ii. 3. t Rom. iii. 1. { Ruth i. 16. § John x. 1 
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rule over you, for they watch for your souls as they that must give ac- 
count.”* My choir, and its music invite, “* O come let us sing unto the 
Lord aad shew ourselves glad in him with psalms."" Let me invite you, 
not to postpone the necessary work of turning to the Lord ; for consider 
how many lately of this congregation, (among them the excellent young 
minister,f who in so briefa time had gained such a firm hold on your 
affections; the amial 2 and valuable lay officert of this Church; the 
chosen speaker,§ of your feelings when its corner stone was laid, 
and many others, fathers and mothers, and young men and maidens 
and little children also, who looked forward with as reasonable a 
hope, as we had who remain, to the satisfactions of this consecration 
day) are now united to the great congregation of the dead. May we 
not hope that they who died iu the faith, our friends, our ancestors, 
yea, the christians, founders of this congregation, and thousands of 
others who have been connected with it, are this day partakers of our 
joy, absext in the flesh, yet present with us in the spirit, joying and 
beholding our order, and the steadfastness of our faith in Christ. As 
our natural joy, on the one hand, is qualified by the absence of those 
dear friends and relations ; let, on the other hand, our spiritual joy, be 
quickened, by the hope that they are far happier than we, that they need 
not the poor comforts of this mortal state, and that they are participa- 
ting in the pure, and extatic joys of the just made perfect. 

In conclusion, let me say to each and every one of you, the young 
and the old, the low and the high, the master and the servant; may thia 
Church be as a helper in the way of salvation ; an instructor in truth and 
duty ; a comforter in the day of sorrow; adispenser of joy and hope, 
and in fine, none other but the house of God and the gate of heaven, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, by whom with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, we have the atonement,|| the sanctification, and the final salvation, 
and glory.—Amen. 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


HALF YEARLY REPORT OF THE MISSIONARIES OF THE CHARLES- 
TON PRO. EPIS. DOM. MIS. SOCIETY. 


Kespected Ladies :—We are at the close of a trying season; your 
Missionaries, during the last six months, have been called to see the sick 
and dying under circumstances of peculiar temporal and spiritual dis- 
tress, causing our hearts to thrill with almost unceasing emotion and 
awakening us to sympathies the most intense of any that we have yet 
been moved to, in our ministerial experience. Every day, for weeks 
together, we were called to kneel by the side of the departing, or to 
offer consolation to the sorrowing—and painful beyond mE oy were 
some of the scenes which it was our lot to witness. Much of our inter- 
course has been, of course, beyond the sphere of our usual labors, prin- 
cipally indeed among persons whom we had never seen till in the 
chamber of death—yet our comfort is that even duritg the brief spacey 
of our acquaintance with them, we were instrumental in many cases, in 
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contributing to their bodily relief, principally by means of the funds 
kindly placed at our disposal for that purpose by the friends of the needy. 
Would that we had been enabled to do more for their souls !—py 
while aware that the result of our efforts in that behalf is known only ty 
the searcher of hearts, we have felt painfully the difficulty in general, of 
conveying spiritual counsel to those suffering from the late fearful dis. 
ease. Often there was nothing for us to do but to commend them to 
the Father of Spirits, and leave them to the mercies of the only Saviour, 
taking home to our own hearts, and endeavoring to impress on our sur. 
viving people the need of ** working while it is called to-day.” How many 
of those for whose souls we are watching, have laid yet to heart this essep. 
tial lesson we have no means of ascertaining, but of several we have g 
good hope. The chastenings of the Lord have fallen heavily on some of 
our congregation; bereaving them of relatives near and dear; taking from 
them in some cases their chief earthly stay; and, in more than one ip. 
stance, removing those to whom their ministers had begun to look for 
aid in the temporal concerns of our mission. Several children have gone 
to their rest, and one precious little girl, for years a scholar in our Sup. 
day School, cheered the hearts of her teachers by tokens of piety, unu- 
sual in a child of not more than eight years of age. The agonies of her 
tender frame were acute, and for many days with scarce an intermission, 
from scarlet fever. She sent for one of us, that he might pray with her, 
and while complying with her request, we were pleased to observe that 
though but a moment before screaming with pain, she remained hushed 
and calm. She wished, she said, to go to her Saviour, for she loved 
him, and she knew that children were happy there. She often got her 
mother and an elder sister to sing to her, and was particularly pleased 
with the 124th hymn of our collection. She asked those around her 
several times, to leave her for a while, that she might be alone in pray- 
ing to her Saviour. Her faith was, beyond question, a comfort to her: 
when all things else had failed; for she spoke of angels coming for her, 
and whether or no this was the mere fancy of her mind in its wan:lerings, 
the full conviction of those who witnessed her peaceful departure, is, that 
the teachings of her Sunday School, had been applied by the spirit’s in- 
fluence, to her renewal and comfort—We need not say how greatly we 
are encouraged by this example, to feed the lambs of our flock with re- 
newed dilligence.— We call you to rejoice with us. 

The summer just past has been, we are persuaded, a season of grace, 
and though very few of our flock have, we fear, been moved as yet by 
its warnings to flee to the bosom of the ‘* good shepherd,” we have hopes 
that some are seeking for the way to Him.—Several express a wish to 
profess themselves His, and by their behaviour we should count, them 
sincere.— We have received a few to the communion since our last Re- 
port, and others are preparing to partake of it. Our congregations on 
Sundays are larger than was usual, and many more males are generally 
present,—would that they would draw nearer to their Saviour !—Our 
meetings during the week were kept up till the prevalence of the late 
epidemic, and are to be resumed, but with the exception of the Sunday 
School teachers, few were in the habit of attending at the expositions of 
scripture. A call was addressed to the communicants to come together 
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on an afternoon during the week preceeding each communion, that they 
might be not only reminded of and exhorted to their special duties, but 
that a kind sympathy might grow up among them. The attendance on 
these occasions was good, encouraging us to resume these meetings 
also as soon as We Can, 

The Sunday School had fallen off much from parents keeping their 
children at home, as it was right they should during the sickly season ; 
but its numbers are increasing again, and we are happy to say that we are 
now supplied with the help of four teachers in the male department, 
besides as many as we wish of efficient instructers in the female school; 
so that our prospects in this most important branch of our n issionary 
effurts are brightening. 

Little has been done of late for missions by the congregation of the 
Chapel. Their contributions into the boxes have dwindled to a pittance, 
nor from the peculiarly excited state of the community, on the subject 
of its own distresses, have we thought it right to urge the claims of those 
more remote ; but as the pressure is now in a great measure removed, 

our appeal in the great cause of the perishing must be renewed, and will, 
we trust, meet again with aresponse from those who should remember 
always how deeply they are indebted for their ehristian privileges to a 
bounty, which gives freely in aid of theirneed. The ability and the in- 
clination, though sleeping, are, we know, not dead, in the members of 
our congregation ; acall to them lately for the relief of the sick havin 
been replied to by the contribution of $55.—Yet for cases of individual 
distress, your missionaries must still look for the aid of persons beyond 
the limits of this congregation ; and while acknowledging therefore, with 
pleasure the receipt of $45 for this purpose from private charity, we 
would repeat our assurance that a much larger sum placed at our dispo- 
sal could be usefully expended ; the calls upon us for aid being probably 
more numerous and pressing than any of our friends are aware, and the 
painful necessity being sometimes imposed on us of leaving the deserving 
unrelieved, 

Measures set on foot for erecting another place of worship in Hamp- 
stead, have been suspended for a time because of the recent distress— 
but the requisite consent of the Bishop and of the Rectors of our city 
Churches having been at the first readily given to the plan, we think 
that our efforts may now be renewed with a better prospect of success, 
and from the growth of that part of our suburbs, (in consequence partly 
of the recent restrictions as to the materials of houses built within the 
corporate limits of the city) we are the more sanguine in the expecta- 
tion of being able to form a congregation there—while from the small 
amount of additional labor required on our part, we feel that we can take 
charge of it without impeding our usefulness in our present sphere. We 
commend, therefore, this undertaking to your prayers and consideration. 

Permit us lastly, to thank you for giving us the help of each other in 
our interesting charge, thus sending us “ two by two,” after the model of 
our Saviour, into his vineyard, strengthening the hands and cheering 
the hearts of both of us, and adding, we trust, not only to our mutual 
comfort, but more than two-fold to our means of doing good, yet giving 
each of us, we assure you, full employment for our time and strength, 
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May we all “ rejoice in the day of Christ that we have not run in yaip. 
neither labored m vain!”’ 


Respectfully, 
PAUL TRAPIER 
November 20th, 1828. and R. T. HOWARD. 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
CHURCH WARDENS. 

1. Church Wardens were to see that all their Parishioners, except 
such as had a reasonable excuse, resorted to their Parish Church every 
Sunday and other holy day, and there continue during the whole time 
of divine service. 

2. Church Wardens were to see that all who resort to the Church, do, 
in the time of divine service and sermon, behave themselves orderly, 
soberly, and reverently ; kneeling at the prayers, standing at the belief 
bowing at the name of Jesus, and standing or sitting quietly and atten- 
tively at the reading of the scriptures, and the preaching of the sermon. 

8. Church Wardens were allowed to pull off a man’s hat, who sat 
covered in the time of divine service ; for they ought not to suffer such 
indecency at that time. Neither were they to permit any man to cover 
his head in the Church, except he had some bodily infirmity, and then 
with a cap only. 

4. Church Wardens were not to permit any to stand idle, walk, talk, 
or make any noise in the Church, or contend or quarrel about places, 
or upon any other occasion make any broils or brawling there. 

5. Church Wardens (or their Beadles by their appointment) were to 
chastise disorderly boys, &c., and to see that no idle persons abode in 
the Church porch, or Church yard, during the time of divine service or 
sermon, but cause them either to come in or depart. 

6. Church Wardens were to apprehend those who disturbed the 
minister officiating in divine service. 

7. Church Wardens were allowed to justify the appeasing any disor- 
der in the Church, or Church yard; and to have any person indicted for 
indecent and irreverent behaviour in the Church. 

8. Church Wardens were to observe who they were, that absented 
themselves from the Sacrament of the Lord’s supper, at Easter especial- 
ly, and present them for the same, being of the age of sixteen years, or 
upwards ; which was to be done within forty days. 

9. Church Wardens were to take care that none went out of the 


Church, unless necessity should compel them to do so, till the service or 
sermon were fully ended. SENEX. 


Oe 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








The Liturgy of the French Protestant Church, translated from the edi- 
tions of 1737, and 1772, published at Neufchatel, with additional prayers, 
carefully selected, and some alterations: arranged for the use of the con- 
gregation, in the City of Charleston, S. C_—In their report, the committee 
on the translation of the above work, remark, “the French Reformed 
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and the Protestant Episcopal Church, are closely allied in their princi- 
ples and forms of worship.”’ ‘The conformity is for several reasons de- 
serving of consideration. There are persons who suppose that the pre- 
ference given to a series of short prayers, rather than to one continued 
prayer—to responsive worship and the saying of Amen by the people, 
rather than to sident prayer on ¢heir part, and to the reading of the word of 
God as the best preaching, rather than tu sermons made by men, is a 

uliarity of our Church. But here is full evidence to the contrary. 
and the reasons of the preference are ably set forth. In the preface to 
the work before us. written as early as 1713, are the following remarks 
to which I have given heads. I[t will be recollected that this Church is 
of the Presbyterian order. 

Vindication of short prayers and responses.—‘“ There is an interval 
between each prayer, and the word Amen closes each. These intervals 
serve to direct and fix the devotion of the people. Each person may, 
during those moments, recolleet himself, and lift up his heart to God, 
either to thank him for some favor, or to ask some particular grace. They 
serve also to recall the absent, and to awaken attention, which would 
easily wander during a long prayer, in which all the acts of religious 
worship should be expressed in uninterrupted succession. But they 
would be more profitable, if the people would answer Amen, at the end 
of each part of the service, a practice observed in the days of the Apos- 
tles: and of which we have incontestable proofs in the 15th chapter of 
Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, wherein St. Paul, speaking of praying in 
an unknown tongue, says, *‘ when thou shalt bless with the spirit, how 
shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned, say Amen, at thy 
giving of thanks ?”’ This custom of replying Amen, is very ancient. God 
had commanded the people of Israel to say Amen, to the maledictions, 
which were to be pronounced at the top of Mount Ebal. It appears 
from the 16th ch. of Chron, B. 1st, and from the end of the 106th Psalm, 
that the people replied Amen, in the intervals of prayer and praise: for 
we there read these words, “‘ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, from 
everlasting to everlasting, and let the all the people say Amen.” The 
same thing is seen in the eighth chapter of Nehemiah, v. 6. “ And Ezra 
blessed the Lord the great God, and all the people answered Amen, 
Amen, lifting up their hands.” This was wisely ordered : this Amen 
signified, that all the congregation assented to what was said in the 
prayers and canticles. In truth, the people ought not to attend on divine 
service, merely as auditors and spectators, nor ought they merely to fol- 
low in thought, that which is uttered by the ministers of the Church; but 
they also ought to speak on their part, and at least to answer Amen, to 
all that is spoken in the name of the assembly. It is admitted that 
the ancient mode of celebrating service, was by parts or intervals: 
and by the antiphones, that is to say, responses. We find this by the 
words of the 147th Psalm: “Sirg to the Lord answering one to the 
other.” In this manner we recited several psalms of praise, as the 118, 
134, and the 135th, The primitive Christians retained this practice in 
their worship, and especially in that excellent and admirable Liturgy, 
which they employed for the communion service. The Ministers, and 
the Deacons said to the people, “ Lift up your hearts on high,” the peo- 
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ple answered, “ Our hearts are lifted up unto the Lord.” The Ministers 
added, “ Let us return thanks unto the Lord our God,” the people re 
plied, “It is just and reasonable that we should return him thanks.” 
And all the communicants answered Amen to the prayers and thanks. 
givings of the Ministers. 

Reading of the Scriptures, a principal object in the congregation. 
One of tbe principal objects contemplated in the form of worship, for 
the ordinary morning and evening service, was to re-establish the readin 
ot the Scriptures, as a part of Public Worship. To set all the forcible 
and urgent reasons, which show that we are under an absolute necessity 
to have the Bible read in the assemblies of the Church, would be super. 
fluéjus. This has always formed an essential part of divine service, both 
among Jews and Christians. The Jews read the sacred books, at their 
solemn feasts, and in their synagogues. They had even divided the books 
of Moses into as many sections as there are Saturdays in the year, in 
order that these books might be read entirely through, once in every 
year, on the Sabbath days. When the reading was finished, a doctor, 
or some other person designated, delivered a discourse on what had 
been read. We see in the eighth chapter of Nehemiah, that this was 

ractised after the return from the captivity. ‘The Levites, says the sa. 
cred author, read in the book of the law of God distinctly, and gave the 
sense, and caused them to understand the reading. St. Luke relates that 
our Lord having entered the Synagogue of Nazareth, on the Sabbath day, 
read the LXI. chapter of Isaiah, and then spoke to the persons present, 
showing that the words he had just read were fulfilled in his own person, 
We again read in the XIII. chapter of the Acts, that St. Paul and &. 
Barnabas went into the Synagogue of Antioch on the Sabbath day, and 
after the reading of the Law and the Prophets, the Rulers of the Syna- 
gogue said to them, saying: ‘Men and Brethren, if ye have any word 
of exhortation for the people, say on.” The Christian Church conform- 
ed to this practice, and regulated its discipline and worship in this as in 
various other particulars, by the usages in the assemblies of the Jews. 
The first Christians read the Scriptures in their assemblies ; and so re- 
gularly was this done, that in those times one would have thought di- 
vine service had not becn performed, if the Scriptures had not been read. 
Wher the chapter was finished, the head of the assembly gave a brief 
explanation of it, and exhorted those present, according to the circum- 
stances and wants ofthe Church. A very ancient author, and one wor- 
thy of credit, who wrote in the second century, thus relates the usage in 
his time, in Christian Assemblies. On the Lord’s day, we assembled to- 
gether, the writings of the Apostles and Prophets were read as long as 
the time would permit: When the reading was finished, he who presi- 
ded, delivered a discourse to instruct the people, and exhort them to the 
observance of the excellent things which they had heard. This being 
done, we all rose up and presented our prayers to God. Tertullian who 
lived a little after the martyr Justin, says, that the first Christians assem- 
bled to read the sacred books and to exhort the people. However, these 
exhortations were not always made, and even at that time all the minis- 
ters of the Church did not preaeh; but they never failed to read some 
portions of the Scriptures, when the reading and the exhortation were 
over, they resumed the worship, and concluded the service with praye" 
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The true value of sermons—The sermons were at first only an inter- 
ruption of worship, and an addition to the reading, and were not regarded 
as by many at the present day, the most important part. of public service, 
and the principal object for which the people assembled. The preach- 
ing is, without doubt, very useful, provided it be done with clearness 
and simplicity; but it is quite necessary that the Scriptures should be 
read in the Church, and in such a manner, that the people may under- 
stand that this reading is an essential part of worship. Nor does it suf- 
fice that they be read in the Churches before the assembly is formed, 
or the worship commences. Such reading does not constitute a part of 
divine service: It is distinguished from it by the time, by the persons 
who read, and by other circumstances ; so that that the people pay little 
attention and respect to it, and the greater part of them are not present, 
which circumstance proves that they regard the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures as less important than the preaching. It is for these reasons 
that the leaders of the Churches thought themselves indispensably 
obliged to re-establish the reading of the word of God in their worship. 

king the truth in love; the spirit of the Church, and the duty of 
her Ministers: The sermon before the Clergy of the Northern Convocation 
of the Diocese of New-Jersey, in St. Matthew's Church, Jersey Oity, 
Saturday, Nov. 17, 1838., by the Rt. Rev. George Washington Doane, 
D. D., Bishop of the Diocese-—This is an excellent sermon in many res- 
pects. First, its subject is important; truth and charity; next, it ad- 
heres to the text, Eph, iv. 15., and satisfactorily and fully expounds it; 
thirdly, the subject is peculiarly appropriate for the occasion, ‘* a convo- 
cation of the clergy,’ fourthly, the style is animated and terse, so that 
several of the sentiments may be recollected as maxims ; and fifthly, it 
is, though embracing many thoughts, not too long, all that need to 
have been said, being said without circumlocution and the repetition of 
the same ideas, in multiforms, which Dr. Chalmers has made fashionable. 
The preacher is here counselled not only to speak ‘ nothing but the 
truth,” but the whole truth, and warned against the arrogance and harsh- 
ness which the consciousness of holding and utiering undeniable truth, 
too often (alas, the imperfection of our poor human nature,) excites and 
encourages. But our readers shall judge for themselves, we only assist- 
ing them by giving titles to the instructive and monitory passages which 
we quote. 

A prevailing error.—* Indifference to truth is the prevailing error of 
the age. To be zealous for it, is to incur the charge of narrow-minded- 
ness, exclusiveness and bigotry. It is enough if men be sincere, even 
though it be in error. To be charitable is now the fashion. And so 
broadly and strongly has the distinction been drawn, that rruTa and 
CHARITY are almost made to appear antagonist principles. 

Church order important.—* In her tenacious maintenance of that three 
fold ministry, which Christ as certainly established as he taught at all ; 
in her adherence in all things to the order of the Apostles; in her stead- 
fast preference, to any occasional effort of devotion, of that venerable 
form of words, to which primitive piety gave utterance, and which un- 
interrupted use has hallowed and endeared—she is regarded, by not a 
few who name the name of Christ, as superstitious, formal and exclu- 
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sive. But the charge is wholly groundless. None of these things are 
contrary to God’s word. Most of them are of his express appoiutu.cnr, 
All of them are important, as parts of that system by which saving truth 
is to be preserved and extended in the earth,” ° ° * Go to 
Germany, go to Switzerland, go to the Puritan pulpits of Great Britain, 
and come back with the pilgrim fathers to the shores of our own New- 
England. Where was the Cross of Jesus ever planted with a purer 
purpose of devotion, or defended with a self sacrifice more generous and 
unreserved ? By whom, since the Apostle’s times, has “‘ Christ crucified” 
ever been proclaimed, as the sole hope of sinners, with a zeal more fer. 
vent, or a sterner disregard of compromise? And in how many of those 
pulpits is that precious doctrine now even uot so much as named? And 
what, to the descendants of those unshrinking witnesses of Jesus, is his 
Cross now become, but, as “‘to the Greeks, foolishness,” and, as “ to 
the Jews, a stumbling block?’ Do you ask why? I will not undertake 
toanswer. But this [ say—and I commend the subject to your most 
candid consideration—where the order of the Apostles has been pre. 
served with the truth of the Apostles, there has been no such fearful ex- 
hibition; where the Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ has been preserved 
in the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ, it has suffered no such degrada- 
tion. Let the instructive lesson have its proper influence with your 
hearts.” 

Charity towards those who differ from us.— The fact that the mistrust 
in us, as Churchmen, of an exclusive spirit in the profession of our dis- 
tinctive principles, and of an uncharitable consideration of those who differ 
from us, hinders very many from their fair consideration, should make us 
doubly anxious,—first, to dispossess ourselves of the evil, and then 
to avoid even the appearance of it. The specific in both cases, is Love. 
To speak the truth acceptably and effectually, it must be spoken in love. 
° * “When the Almighty and All-wise, would win an entrance 
into the world for the mysterious scheme of human redemption, the in- 
scription which was graven on its front, was in these touching words, 
“for God so loved the world.” The blessed Jesus that he might re- 
claim, instruct and save them, approved himself by gentle words and 
condescending manners, even among Pharisees and Publicans, who 
hated and reviled him, ‘the friend of sinners.” And the supreme Dis- 

oser of all things on earth and in heaven, though the hearts of men are 
in his hand, as the rivers of water, to turn them as he will, does not con- 
trol them, as he might, by his great power, but draws them to himselt 
with “the cords of a man,” and moulds them to his will by the persua- 
sive gentleness ot love. My reverend brethren, in our intercourse with 
men, whom we would gain to know and do the truth, let us be guided 
by these great and beautiful examples. Speak the truth always in love. 
In kindness and condescension, esteem others better than yourselves. 
While you deal plainly with their errors, deal gently with their souls. 
Remember Him, who would not break a bruised reed, nor quench the 
smoking flax. Make them in love, by your own meek and gentle exhi- 
bition of them, with the truths which you possess. Forgiving when 
there is need of forgiveness, and forbearing when there is need of for- 
bearance, you will but follow his example who bears with you yet daily. 
You will soften the hard heart. You will overcome evil with good. You 
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wil gain your erring brother. Should you fail there, there is at least 
one conquest that you will not lose. You will have ruled your own 
spirit, and gained the victory over yourselves.” ‘ There will come a 
time, when three words uttered with charity and meekness, shall re- 
ceive a far more blessed reward than three thousand volumes, written 
with disdainful sharpness of wit.’’— Hooker. 

Staunton’s Dictionary of the Church. From the specimens of this 
work which have appeared in the Churcliman, we think it will prove very 
useful as a vindication of the Church, against the charges of ignorance 
prejudice, and as an instructor not only of her own people, but of all 
who are enquiring as to her doctrines, usages and forms of expression, 
In this last mentioned particular, the definition of the word “‘chance”’ ap- 
pears to us excellent. 

The Christian Offering and Churchman’s Annual.——“ This volume,” 
says the Churchman, “‘ fully justifies the highest expectations excited 
by its announcement, in the merit of its contents, and the beauty 
of its typographical execution. Devoted to the cause of religion in 
the Church, and aiming to uphold the claims of Christian educa- 
tion, as the most powerful auxiliary of the truth, it should find accep- 
tance with all to whose hearts these great vbjects are dear. The 
articles generally are of such a character as to insure a permanent in- 
terest. They may be read and reread with pleasure and profit. The 
contribution of the Rev. Dr. Coit, in particular, is characterized by great 
eloquence and power, and in itself is sufficient to stamp the work with 
the highest character. Mr. Phipps, who has won for himself an envia- 
ble reputation as a teacher in the leading female seminary in this city, 
has ably advocated the claims of Christian education, Along with these, 
we have noticed with pleasure several beautiful and finished composi- 
tions from Grenville Mellen, Professors C. A. Lee, and Goodwin, Rufus 
Dawes, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Embury Mrs. McDonald and the editor.” 
We are glad to find that “Churchmen,”’ have now an annual of their 
own, and we trust they will give it a preference. 





SELECTIONS. 


CHURCHMEN AND PURITANS. 

Messrs. Editors,—The article in your number (for Sept., p. 213,) 
from the pen of the rev. Dr. Jarvis, respecting the Puritans, deserves to 
be circulated. Its statements are corroborated by the following extract 
from the Church Chronicle (July 20.) It will be recollected that Pro- 
fessor Kingsley, of Yale College, is no Episcepalian. 

The following statement of the nature of the controversy be- 
tween Churchmen and Puritans in England, is as true, as to those per- 
sons who have formed their ideas of that time altogether from Puritan 
Eulogies, it will seem strange. After quoting the language of several 
Puritans at their departure from England, Professor Kingsley in his late 
historical discourse says, “* This was the language of most of the Puritans 


who firet came to America. Their opposition to the Church of England 
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was chiefly PouiticaL, and limited in a great measure to discipline. 
there are any, therefore, among their descendants, who are up. 
willing to receive truth from whatever quarter it comes; or if there are 
any, who do not feel a reverence for the Church of England, and pray 
for its prosperity, they neither hold the opinions, nor cherish the spirit 
of their fathers.” p. 55. 

Again: it has been a thousand times said, and ten thousand times re- 
peated, that the only reason why the Puritans left their native country, 
was to escape the persecutions they were exposed to at home. The 
following will throw light on this point, to the minds of those who have 
not examined the subject for themselves. 

“But what was still More discouraging than venturing to cast their 
lot in an unexplored region, was the utter uncertainty, whether the same 
oppressive bigotry, which had driven them from their homes, would not 
pursue them in their distant retreat.” p. 10. 

“ The early colonists had hoped to retire beyond the reach, or to es. 
cape the notice of their oppressors; but this expectation, faint at first, 
seemed now to have vanished. In April, of the year 1634, less than 
four years after the settlement of Boston, the king, Charles I, by a ‘ com- 
mission for regulating plantations,’ gave Archbishop Laud and others, 
what is denominated, ‘ power of protection and government’ over the 
‘English colonies already planted,’ as well as over such as should be 

lanted afterwards ; and authorized them, for the ‘ ease and tranquillity’ 
of the colonists, ‘ to make laws, ordinances and constitutions, concerning 
either the state public of the said colonies, or utility of private persons, 
and their lands, goods, debts, and succession ; and ‘ for relief and support 
of the clergy, and the rule and cure of the souls of our people in those 
parts, and for censigning of convenient maintenance unto them by tythes, 
oblations, and other profits accruing, according to your good discretion, 
with the advice of two or three of our bishops, whom you shall think fit 
to call unto your consultations, touching the distributions of such main- 
tenance unto the clergy, and all other matters ecclesiastical ; and to in- 
flict punishment upon all offenders or violators of the constitutions, and 
ordinances; either by imprisonment or other restraint, or by loss of life 
or member, according as the quality of the offence shall require.’ The 
prospect, therefore was, that if they should establish themselves on the 
remote shores of America, at whatever hazard and sacrifice, they would 
be invaded in their retreat, by the very power from which they had en- 
deavored to escape; and particularly, that they would be brought under 
the same religious restraints, as they had before suffered, or even those 
of still greater vigor.” pp. 14, 15. 

Once more: we have always heard, in every Discourse of this kind, 
what no man who has read tor himself can believe, that the only object 
the Puritans had in coming to this country, was to be able to worship 
God according to the dictates of theirconsciences. On this point, this 
Discourse is as acurate, as it is singular. 

“ Yet notwithstanding this additional cause of apprehension, a large 
company under the direction of the men just mentioned, associated for 
removal to New-England. These new adventurers were chiefly London- 
ers; men for the most part, whose business had been commerce, and who 
hoped to establish themselves in the same employment in America. They 
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appear to have determined, before leaving England, on no particular 
place for snttlement ; but sailed for Massachusetts, reserving the selec- 
tion of a place of abode, till after their arrival. The company embarked in 
two ships, taking with them a large amount of property, and a number of 

rsons in the capacity of servants; and arrived at the place of their 
destination, June 3d, 1637. They were very favorably received 
by their brethren, who had gone to America betore them. Inducements 
were held out to the company to fix their residence in Boston; and like- 
wise to unite, with the original colony at Plymouth; but they most pro- 
bably entertained from the first, a wish to begin, if possible, a new set- 
tlement. Perlaps they were not altogether pleased with the state of 
things in either of the colonies already planted; and it is certain, that 
such accommodations as they looked for in prosecuting their plans of trade, 
could not be easily found, They early wrote to their friends in Hartford, 
to purchase of the natives an extensive tract of country, between the 
rivers Connecticut and Hudson; but | find no evidence, that any pur- 
chase of this kind wascompleted. After visiting various places on the 
coast, in the neighborhood of Boston and Plymouth, Mr. Eaton, in August 
after his arrival, in company with several others, made a journey to the 
westward, for the purpose of exploring the country between Connecticut 
river, and the Manhadoes, now New-York. In his tour, he came to this 
place, then known by the name of Quinnipiac; and was so favorably 
impressed by its appearance, especially as a site for a commercial .own, 
that he seems to have soon determined on establishing here a new and dis- 
tinct colony. Accordingly he left a few men on this spot for the winter, 
probably to make preparation for receiving the whole company, the fol- 
lowing spring.” pp. 15—-17. 

“ It has been already stated, that it was the original plan of Mr. Eaton, 
and his company to build up here a commercial town. The colony was 
composed chiefly of persons who had spent their lives in trade, and who 
were but poorly fitted for any other employment. The project of an estab- 
lishment more strictly mercantile, than any which had been before begun, 
was not wholly visionary. That the colony, which they succeeded in plan- 
ting, was at first unsuccessful as a trading community, we know; but 
with the limited knowledge which they possessed of the country, and the 
misfortunes to which they were subjected, they can hardly be charged 
with a want of vigor or prudent forecast. Their expectation was, to carry 
on a commerce with the other New-England colonies and the Dutch ; 
and by an establishment at the mouth of the Delaware river to barter 
with the native inhabitants for beaver, in such articles as they should re- 
ceive from Europe. The scheme was plausible ; but the Dutch disnuted 
with them the right to their land; the trading house which they built at 
the Delaware, was destroyed by the Swedes ; and the ship which they 
built, as a last resource, for a voyage to Europe was lost at sea. The 
property of the principal inhabitants, in consequence of these disappoint- 
ments and disasters, was greatly reduced, their plans of wealth were de- 
Seated; some returned to Europe, and a proposition was made the colony 
by Cromwell, to remove to the Island of Jamaica, or to Ireland. But they 
had now formed an attachment to their new residence. The entire free- 
dom from foreign control which was here enjoyed, would give, we may 
reasonably conjecture, to any project of remova!, in the view of the plan- 
ters, the appearance of doubtful expediency; while the loss of their 
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wealth opposed a serious obstacle to any new enterprise, which’would 
necessarily involve very large expense. Their determination was to con. 
tinue where they were ; and in consequence they became, instead of @ com- 
mercial, chiefly, for a time, an agricultural community.” pp. 57—59. 

The three propositions contained in these quotations, are, that the op- 
position of the Puritans to the Church of England was chiefly political ;-— 
that they had very little reason to expect to escape from the severity of th, 
laws of which they complained by leaving home ;—and that a leading mo. 
tive in the minds of those who came to this country, WAS COMMERCE. Ths 
is more easily proved in the case of Plymouth and Massachusetts, than jy, 
reference to Connecticut and New-Haven; butin regard to the last, the 
Discourse has shown thatythere can be no doubt. No man respects the 
virtues of the Puritans more than we do. But though they were good 
men, and great men, yet they were but men, and were subject to like 
passions as othermen. Inthe language of the Discourse, we would 
gay :— 

“We are told by Douglass, that these Puritans were pious, honest, 
well meaning people ; but too contracted, rigid, and singular in their 
discipline and practice of devotion.’ This must be admitted to be, to 
some extent, true. lam far from thinking the Puritans to have been 
faultless. Rigid they most certainly were; and their severity, in cases 
of immorality, was too often extreme. ‘Their piety also had the appear. 
ance, at times, of austerity and asceticism; and here we are to look for 
their chief failings.” pp. 53, 54. 

And it is because we love their names, and cherish their memories, 
that we desire to see these facts clearly stated. It is because we know 
that the character of the Puritans has suffered more, in the minds of re- 
flecting men, from the indiscriminate eulogy of thcir mistaken friends, 
than from all their maligners from the time of Laud to the present hour. 
But let the truth be known, let all the facts be understood, and so far 
from the conduct of the Puritans being absurd, or hypocritical, it will be 
seen that all they did, and all the laws they made, however repugnant to 
our ideas of propriety and expediency, were in perfect harmony with 
their design in coming here. 


POSITION OF THE PULPIT IN CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of the Exeter and Plymouth Gazette.—[ England. ] 
October 15, 1838. 


Sim,—Your readers are much indebted to you for the full and accu- 
rate account, contained in your last number, of the confirmation and sub- 
sequent proceedings relating to Mr. Head, in the new Church at Honi- 
ton. But you have omitted to mention an incident which occurred af- 
terwards, relating to the position of the Pu/pit in that Church. The re- 
marks which the Bishop made to the Rector and the Church Committee, 
should not be lost to the public, as they apply not merely to the Honiton 
Pulpit, but may serve to direct serious attention to a notion which is, | 
fear, too popular, and too likely to becomemore so, though it be both false 
and mischevious. The notion [ allude to is, that in religious assemblies 
preaching is every thing, and all other parts of the service of little im- 
port, or at least secondary and subsidiary to it. The celebrated Bishop 
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of Exeter then spoke. The Bishop remarked, that the position of the 
Pulpit in Honiton Church forcibly brought this notion to mind. It is 

laced on a stone pedestai of bulky proportions, with a staircase at the 
back, in the centre of the Church, a short distance below the steps to the 
Altar, so that as you enter the Church the Communion Tadle itself is 
barely visible, and, I think, to a great portion of the congregation must 
at all times be much obscured. The Bishop having remarked the im- 
propriety of the Pulpit thus appearing to usurp a pre-eminence, which 
it ought not to have, inasmuch as at the Altar was performed incompara- 
bly the highest and most solemn act of Christian worship, (which ought 
therefore to be as much in full view of the congregation,) made it his 
very earnest request that the Pulpit might be moved to a less objection- 
able place ; and added, that he had been previously aware how it stood, 
he must have declined to consecrate the Church, until its position was 
altered. 

I was rejoiced to hear these sentiments thus publicly pronounced by 
so high an authority. I trust they will recall to the minds of members of 
the Church, both Ministers and people, the true end of assembling them- 
selves together ; which is not to be mere preachers and listeners, but to 
strive together in social prayer, to come in common confession, praise, and 
thanksgiving, to the throne of grace ; above all, at the Altar, to offer the 
commemorative sacrifice of the Redeemer’s body, blood, and the rea- 
sonable sacrifice of themse!ves, their souls and bodies. Let me not be 
thought to undervalue preaching ; it is undoubtedly a great means of 
grace ;—to the Heathen at first certainly the greatest; but not to Chris- 
tians; and therefore in Christian Churches care should be taken that it 
does not appear to be thuught of frst. In our old Churches it is not so, 
and it is far better to imitate them, than to take a pattern from dissen- 
ters in those very things, which, rightly considered, betray, in the de- 
fects and deficiencies of their meeting-houses, their worship, their minis- 
try, the unsoundness of all their system. 

If you give these remarks a place in your next, I shall be gratified, 
and Lam, Mr. Editor, your faithful servant, OBseRveR. 


~~ 
POETRY. 


-__ 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED YOUNG RELATIVE. 
“ Too much, too much, we give unto things that perish.” 





Andis she gone? she was my darling and my pride, 
As gay with life and health she bounded by my side, 

With not a trace upon her brow of grief er cares ; 

And her bright dark eye, seeming made for mirth—-not tears. 


And is she gone? That well belov’d aid beauteous child, 
Who by her prattle many weary hours beguil’d, 

As sad and pensive Lhave mus‘d on one | lov'd, 

Forever from my sight, by death’s dark veil remov'd. 


And is she gone? The only relic of that one, 
Whee race on earth to us appear’d too quickly run! 
Gone, in whose features it was our delight to trace, 
The lineaments of her own joyous, lovely face? 
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And is she gone? And are the tones of that soft voice, 
Which floating on the air, made all who heard rejoice, 
Hush’d iu the dismal silence of the noiseless grave, 
O’er which the weeping willow and the cypress wave ? 


And is she gone? For whom vast schemes of happiness, 
So many plann’d, and whom so many loved to bless! 
Gone, to the dreamless stillness of the lonely tomb, 
Youth’s smile upon her lip, and on her cheek its bloom ? 


And is she gone? Talent just dawning in her mind, 
Radiant with intellect, and by taste refin’d ; 

Her form in infant grace now sporting in its glee, 
And her spiritfrom ev'ry thought of sorrow free. 


And is she gone? Child of the laughing, sunny eye, 

And buoyant step, whom we had never dream'd could die ; 
Death's touch seem’d all too chill for one so gay, so bright, 
Whose being was to us, our very life and light. 


And is she gone ? How sadly desolate the hearth, 

Where oft she gamboll’d in her guileless, childlike mirth ! 
How blank are now those spots which late her presence fill'd, 
The echo of her gladsome tones, alas, how still’d ! 


Yes she is gone! But only gone from us—not lost! 
For her eternal gain, our sanguine hopes are cross'd ; 
And that sunny lip, and darkly radiant eve, 

Are now adorning God’s own realm of love on high! 


And that dear voice, we used to value and admire, 

Is hymning praises amid the angelic choir! 

And that bright intellect which was our joy and pride, 
Is shining there from ev’ry error purified ! 


And that same hand, which oft was press’d within our own, 
As the young arm was round our neck in fondness thrown, 
Js sweeping the sweet strings of her celestial lyre, 

While heaven’s scenes of glory her rapt soul inspire, 


Yes, she is gone! But why should we wholive deplore, 
Let us rejoice to think ber dang’rous warfare’s o’er, 

And now from sin, the world, and earth’s allarements free, 
She is possess‘d of the spint’s happy destiny ! 


Not all that fond affection, tenderness and care, 
Could do, avail’d to keep her for an instant here, 
Christ wanted for his crown another brilliant gem, 
And sue was summon’d hence, to grace his diadem? 


Regret be hush’d !—and grief be still, when he demauds 
The treasure for his use, bestow’d by his own hands, 

Let murm’ring sighs and tears, be heard and seen no more, 
Faith bids us bow in meek submission, and adore. 


Charleston, Sept. 1837. 
een PIII cre 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Monthly Missionary Lecture of St. Stephen’s Chapel.—It was deliver- 
ed on the 2d Thursday (instead of the Ist,) of January. It is expected 
in future the lectures will be without fail, at the appointed time, an 4r- 
rangement having been made to give notice and prevent postponement 
and omission, and it is hoped therefore, they will be encouraged by the 
presence of al] the members of our Churches in this city, whose leisure 
will possibly permit. The afternoon (or rather only one were and 4 
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quarter of it,) of one day in the month surely may be spared for the sake 
of advancing a cause which must be dear to every Christian. [thas been 
suggested, as a means of adding interest to these lectures, that the touch- 
ing appeals of these who have not the ministrations of the Church; the 
letters of our missionaries, and other extracts from our missionary peri- 
odical (the Spirit of Missions) should sometimes be read at these month- 
ly meetings. The collection amounted to $46. 

St. Stephen's Chapel.—We invite attention to the able and very inter- 
esting report in a former page of the Missionaries connected with this 
institution, the first in date of the kind in our country. We do not kaow 
how the impression of the value of this charity could be more effectually 
deepened, than by reading this document. 


Georgia, Church at Clarksville—The following extracts from a letter 
addressed to me by Richard Habersham, Esgq., in behalf of the Vestry 
and Wardens of the Church at Clarksville, Georgia, are inserted, by my 
desire, in the Gospel Messenger, with the hope that the case, which Mr. 
H. so feelingly and forcibly represents, may find an interest in the bene- 
volence of some at least of the many members of our communion, who 
are able to assist the destitute and feeble portions of the Aousehold of 
their faith. No one has been asked personally to solicit contribntions 
for the object which the letter proposes to the charitable attention of 
Episcopalians here; and Mr. H. has been apprised, that without per- 
sonal solicitation in its behalf, by some one whom the Church at Clarks- 
ville may ask to undertake it, little can be expected to be done for it. 
In the expectation that some individual member of the Church, will be 
requested by those interested, to apply personally for the benevolence 
needed by them, I have thought it proper to present the case in a pre- 
paratory manner, through the medium of the Messenger, to the know- 
ledge of members generally of our Church, inthe city, and at the same 
time beg leave cordially to commend it to their consideration. 

N. BOWEN. 

Charleston, January 19th, 1839. 

Hapersnuam Co, Georeta, 
Clarksville, Jan’y 5th, 1839. 


“The Wardens and Vestrymen of the recently established Episco- 
pal Church of this place, have directed me to address yuu, and through 
you the ministers of our Church in Charleston, to represent to you our 
present situation and our wants, with the hope that from the abundant 
means of many of our brethren in your city, some small portion may be 
spared, to aid us, and the cause of the Church, in this remote, but popu- 
lous portion of our country. I need not apprise you that we are here 
situated in the midst cf the mountain conntry at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge,—this county alone containing upwards of 8000 inhabitants, most- 
ly white, and for the most part wholly uneducated. The three adjoin- 
ing counties of Hall, Franklin and Lumpkin, contain together about 
thirty thousand more of the same discription of persons, and the two 
other adjoining counties of Rabun and Union, about six thousand more: 
thus placing us in the centre of a white population of from 45 to 50 thou- 
sand persons, one fourth of which whole number are probably natives or 
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emigrants from your State. The nearest Episcopal Parish to us in our 
own Sate, is that of Augusta, at the westward, of ove hundred and forty 
miles. A few persons in the neighbourhood of Clarksville, emigrauts 
from the sea-buard of South-Carolina and Georgia, whu are member, of 
our Church, have united together for the purpose of establishing a Parisi), 
Our number is very limited, not exceeding eight families. During the 
last fall we subscribed among ourselves upwards of seven hundred dol- 
lars, for the purpose of building a Church. About the same time the 
Board of Domestic Missions in New-York, sent tous the Rev. Mr Kel- 
logg, with whose preaching and christian conduct we are well pleased.” 
‘In our estimates of the cost of building our Church, we have fixed the 
whole cost including the purchase of a lot, at $1,400. Of this sum as | 
have stated above, we ourselves have subscribed between 7 and 800 dol- 
lars, and will no doubt be enabled to raise it to $500, leaving a deficien- 
cy of $600, for the supply of which we are compelled to look beyond the 
limits of our own State, and in fact | may say to your Diocese. For 
this small amount of aid, we cannot but believe we have strong claims 
upon our friends in Carolina. Many of us are natives of Carolina, and 
numbers of those fur whose benefit we hope and trust the Church will be 
established, are also from that State. To our village during the summer 
months, many of the inhabitants of your State resort, and these especial- 
ly have a personal interest in the success of our endeavours. Our pros- 
pects of usefulness are great, very great, if we succeed in our present 
efforts. Amidst the vast population by which we are surrounded, we 
cannot but believe, that ours will lead to the establishment of numerous 
other parishes, both in Georgia and Carolina. I am happy to be enabled 
to add, that we have placed at the head of our Academy, a gentleman 
from Connecticut, who is also a member of our Church, and who comes 
to us highly recommended for his qualifications as ateacher. This 
will aid our cause in this quarter. With this statement of facts, I sub- 
mit the matter to you and to our friends in Carolina. 
And remain” &c. 


General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church.— 
At the late General Conveution, resolutions to this effect were adopted: 
*“ That the preservation and continued improvement of our Theological 
Seminary, is a great interest of the Church, and identified with the eular- 
ged success of its Missionary operations,’ ’ and “as well from its intrinsic 
importance and acknowledged usefulness, as from its close connection 
with the Missionary cause, it has a just and large claim on the religious be- 
nevolence of the Church.” In consequence of tliese resolutions, the 
subject was brought to the notice of the friends of Missions in the last 
Missionary Lecture, at St. Stephen’s Chapel. We understand, that the 
income of the Seminary the last year, ‘fell short of its expenses by $4,000, 
that the deficiency for the last twelve years, has been constantly increas- 
ing, 80 that the capital which was $75,000, has been reduced to $27,898, 
that it is proposed to prevent further encroachment (which if not arrested 
will reduce the Seminary to a single Professorship) that there shall bea 
collection in each one of our Churches; that the alumni should each raise 
$25; and that individual piety and charity should be invoked.— We are 
happy to learn that an individual, who does not give her name, has 
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laced in the hands of one of our clergy who is a Trustee of the Semi- 
nary, $100, to be forwarded to its Treasury. 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Socicty of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.—The “ Spirit of Missions,” for January 1839, contains interest- 
ing letters from 14 of the Missionaries, and a warm appeal from a gen- 
tleman in Mississippi for the aid of the Society: The “ miscellaneous” 
department pays a decided tribute to the labors of the R. Catholic Mis- 
sionaries in China; to the “ Jews Society” of London, and to the Rev. 
Mr, Start (a clergymen of the Church of England) a zealous Missionary 
and supporter of Missions. There is a record of $5,000 subscribed for 
1839, to Missions by a single congregation (Grace Church, Philadelphia.) 
The amount reported of monthly contribution, we are surprised and 
grieved to notice, is for Domestic Missions, only $359, and for Foreign 
$1013; none for either, from South-Carolina. 

Standard ( Prayer Book. )—The committee appointed on this subject, 
by the lust General Convention, have given it much attention, and an- 
nounce that the stereotype plates are undergoing the prescribed correc- 
tions, and an impression from them will be published by the Ladies 
Society (of Philadelphia) with as little delay as possible. 

Bishop elect of Western New- York.—His consecration is expected to 
take place about the 9th May, at Auburn. 

Diocese of Western New- York.—The Primary Convention was held 
Nov. lst and 2d,—present 90 of the clergy, and a number of lay delegates, 
There are in this new Diocese, 74 clergymen, and 99 parishes. The 
Rev. Dr. De Lancey was unanimously elected Bishop. The fund 
for the support of this officer amounts to $35,000. ‘Ihe following 
was adopted.:—‘* Whereas, the Board of Trustees of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, have been constrained to appeal to the Churches of 
our Communion throughout the United States, for collections or contri- 
butions to meet the current expenses of the Seminary, for the next five 
years; And whereas, the extent and affluence of the Diocese, the per- 
manent establi hment of the Seminary within this State, and the momen- 
tous object of ‘Thevlogical education, are considerations which most im- 
pressively demand of the churchmen of the State of New-York, a prompt 
united, end liberal response to this appeal.” 

“ Therefore, Resolved, That this Convention do fully recognize the pe- 
culiar claims of the Seminary to the zealous support of the Episcopalians 
of this Diocese. That the Convention do earnestly recommend to the 

lergy, who may have the charge of congregations, and to the vestries 
destitute of ministers, to have the collections contemplated by the Trus- 
tees, made on, or before the Sunday after Assension Day, in every year.” 

The Protestant Episcopalian— This valuable monthly, worthy of 
being bound up and preserved, is about to be discontinued, which we 
should greatly regret, if we did not understand that the writers for it will 
now appear in a paper to be published at Philadelphia, once a week, 
called “ The Banner of the Cross,”’ The valedictory is admirable. We 
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give its conclusion.“ In promoting the divine glory, the solid growth of 
the Church, and the salvation of souls, the editors are guided by pTinci- 
ples and practices on which every’s days experience and observation 
are stamping the broad seal of acknowledged approbation, and extorting 
from opponents within and without the Church, sometimes the reluctant 
and often the frank admission, that they are the only eflectual safeguards, 
which without dissevering the wisdom of the serpent, from the harmless. 
ness of the dove in the ministerial character, man can find against the 
irruptions »f disorder, the approaches of error, or the desolations of fa. 
naticism within the fold of Christ. From the outset the character of oy; 
work has been one, its principles uniform, its views decided ; based on 
the word of God, embodied in the liturgy, sanctioned by the brightest 
names in the Church of England; and maintained and fostered by the 
dead and the living champions of our own branch of the Church ot Christ, 
In the support of these views and principles, the life past of our journal 
has been spent. It expires with them on its lips. If we desire the 
Church to flourish, let her clergy and members be faithful in maintain. 
ing and exemplifying the truths, the piety, and the holy morality of the 
Gospel. Let them stand by her distinctive doctrines and distinctive 
principles. Let them guard her liturgy. Let them shield her ministry 
from lay intrusion. Let them uphold order, authority, and law within 
her borders. Let them discountenance efforts to distract her members. 
Let them watch against the agitations of unquiet and obstreperous zea- 
lots. Let .he laity louk to the laborious, stable, unpreterding, quiet cler- 
gy, at work in their parishes and in their studies, as after all the true bone 
and sinew of the Church, holy without parade, zealous without rancor, 
prayerful without ostentation, firm without harshness, bearing impressed 
on their hearts, and inscribed on their lives and labors—“ pro Deo, pro 
ecclesia, pro hominum salute.” 

First Missionaries to South-Carolina.—A publication of the * Society 
for Propagating the Gospel, &c.,”’ dated 1706, has been lately discovered 
in the Loganian Library, (Philadelphia) and part of it published in the 
“Protestant Episcopalian,” from which we extract as follows:—* Mr. 
Samuel Thomas to South-Carolina, with the yearly support of fifty pounds, 
with ten pounds to be la‘d out in stuffs, for the use of the wild Indians in 
those parts of South-Carolina, where the said Mr. Thomas was to reside, 
and twenty pounds for his farther encouragement. The Rev. Dr. Le 
Jau was sent to Goose-creek in South-Carolina, (where Mr. Stackhouse 
had been before appointed and supported by the Society) with an hono- 
rable allowance of fifty pounds yearly, and twenty-five pounds for his 
charges in transporting himself and family.” 


Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign parts.—T his Society was 
founded in 1701. Its pious founders say, “ when our king had res- 
cued the Church of England and the Provestant religion from extreme 
dangers, it was then by divine providence a mure favorable opportunity 
for soliciting and promoting this blessed design of propagating the gos- 
pel.” They began their missionary operations in the North American 
colonies, to which so many members of their Church had migrated. 
They sent forth Ministers, Bibles, in English; and the New-Testament, 
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in Greek, Prayer Books, and other books and tracts, (and yet some have 
supposed Bible and Tract Societies were a modern invention.) They 
also sent forth Schoolmasters—in this respect may they be also imitated. 
Their expenditures, at first were small, only £452, the first, and 575 the 
second year. But we quote from the Protestant Episcopalian,—‘ Last 
year the receipts were greater than any preceeding year ; “ being more 
than 350,000 dollars, while the expenditures exceeded 480,000 dollars, 
The whole number of Books and Tracts circulated since the last report, 
has been /wo millions, two hundred and thirty-five thousand, six hundred 
and fourteen. Of these 187,715 were Bibles and Testaments, and 192, 
444 were Prayer-Books.” 


Utica Gospel Messenger.—“ This excellent periodical of our Church 
originated, | believe, with our lamented Honarr. It has been fostered 
and cherished by his loved successor. It advocates the Principles and 
the Policy pursued by these distinguished Prelates: Principles and 
Policy, which through nearly half a century, under the guiding hand of 
Divine Providence have made our Diocese of New-York the glory of 
all Dioceses ; and so increased our prosperity-—“* lengthening our cords, 
and strengthening our stakes’’"—that we have become “two bands:” 
Principles and Policy which our Primary Convention have nobly ap- 
proved with an unanimous vote : Principles and Policy so characteris- 
tic of the Diocese, that they have been carried out in the election of a 
Reverend Brother, as our Bishop, chosen,—not asa measure of compro- 
mise—not from personal and private friendship—for he is personally 
known to very few of us, but for his known attachment to, and defence 
of, those very principles and policy which as a Diocese, we love to ho- 
nor and to cherish.” —N. Y. paper. 

Conversion of the Jews.—The London Society jor this purpose report, 
that at least 3,000 Jews have been added to the Church since that So- 
ciety was instituted, that 40 Jews are acting as Missionaries, service in 
the Hebrew language is held regularly every Sunday afternoon, at the 
Episcopal Chapel, London; an amended translation of the New-Testa- 
ment into Hebrew, has been prepared; and a depository of Bibles and of 
Tracts adapted to the Jews has been established at Liverpool. 

Temperance Societies.—Abstinence Societies would be a more proper 
name. But is abstinence from the use of wine a duty ? “ Every creature 
of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving,” is a text which at least seems to oppose the “ total abstinence 
principle,” and the wise and holy son of Sirach says, “ The principal 
things for che whule use of man’s life are water, the blood of the grape, 
&c, All these things are good to the godly: soto the sinners they 
are turned to evil.” —Ecg¢lus. xxxix. 26, 


Bishop Ken,—“ As for my religion,” said he, “I die in the Holy Catholie, 
and Apostolic faith, professed by the whole Church before the disunion of 
the East and West; more particularly, I die in the communion of the 
Church of England, as it stands distinguished from all papal and puritan 
innevatiuns, and as it adberes to the doctrine of the Cross,” 
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Whitfield_—“ A large proportion of the American Churches, and that 
great body of the Church of England which, assuming the title of evan- 
gelical, has been refused that of orthodox, may trace back their spiritual 
geneology by regular decent from him.”—B. Critic. 

Responses.—‘ Amid the crowd, and the splendour and taste of our city 
Churches, we may too often listen in vain for the fervent responses of 
the Liturgy. In village (it might be added country) Churches, the solemn 
and glowing language was not the language of one or twe scattered wor- 
shippers. It came warm from the hearts, it burned upon the lips of the 
whole congregation—the united offering of many souls. We realize, 
(says St. Basil) more deeply that public prayer, which hath the concord 
of many voices to strengthen it.”—S. S. Viseter. 


A strange Error.— If 1 believed,’’ (said an infidel) * that God had 
given his Son to die for a wretched world, and that, in order to our salva- 
tion, it was necessary that this truth should be known, 1 would go round 
the world to tell it. Now we believe it, and therefore we go round the 
world to tell it.” The above declaration, viz: that the knowledge of the 
gospel is essential to salvation, was made by a celebrated Missionary, 
(Rev. Mr. Williams,) ata public meeting in London. Surely he and his 
supporters betray great ignorance of the Bible. Do they know there are 
such texts as these: “In every nation, he that feareth God, &c., is ac- 


cepted of him. “ They that have not the law, are a law unto them- 
selves, &c.’’ 


Rail-Roadsand the Sabbath.—*‘ Some apprehensions being entertained 


by a number of the Stockholders of the Hartford and New-Haven Rail- 


Road Company, that an attempt was likely to be made by some other 


holders of stock in said Company, to have the Road open for use on the 
Sabbath, a meeting was held onthe 3d ult., when a petition to the Board 
of Directors was unanimously agreed to, in which the impolicy and ten- 


dency of such an infraction of the law of God are strongly set forth. 


After stating sundry reasons and objections, they add. “ But we 


wish to place this’ question upon a higher ground than that of per- 
sonal wrong to ourselves, as Stockholders. The public at large have 
a deep and solemn interest in this subject. The Sabbath is a divine in- 
stitution, designed by God to perpetuate our holy religion, and uphold the 
cause of morals and social order. Weasa chartered company, possess- 
ing great power from the combination ot property and iufluence, are un- 
der the most sacred obligations never to suffer the use of that power to 
infringe on the religious institutions of the State. Corporate bodies will 
become tremendous engines of immorality and irreligion, if they are to be 
used in prostrating the Christian Sabbath. All the benefits they produce 
by promoting public improvements, will be more than counterbalanced 
by the flood of evils which they will pour in upon the community. This 
it is well known, is already the case in respect to some of our principal 
Rail-Roads. In Philadelphia, Washington, and Baltimore, the desecra- 
tions of the Sabbath has beds carried to a tenfold extent, since those 
Roads were opened. Not only is the ordinary travelling of the week 
carried on as usual, but the cars are doubly thronged with passengers on 
the Lord’s day. Parties of pleasure are formed to enjoy these new [a- 
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cilities for travelling, and in the neighbourhood of the depots, and all 
along the line of the Road the sacred stillness of the Sabbath has been 
exchanged for scenes of merriment and drunken revelry. Such, we are 
persuaded, must be the inevitable result of opening cur Rail-Road, for 
transportation on the Sabbath. We may strive, at first, to repress those 
evils; we may act for a time upon half way meas#res: but if we give 
up the Sabbath to be at aii used for transportation on this Road, we shall 
soon be forced to give it up entirely, and give it up forever. 

We feel that the decision of this company will probably settle the 
question as to the State at large. Two other Rail-Roads are soon to go 
into operation in the western part of the State. If we take the lead in 
setting aside the Sabbath on our Road, they will undoubtedly follow our 
example. That veneration for holy time, and for the sacred interests of 
religion, which has for two centuries been the characteristic of our 
State, must gradually yield to these encroachments; and these great 
enterprises for public improvement, which we have all rejoiced in as 
the glory of our age, may be looked upon hereafter as the greatest ca- 
lamities which could befal the State, in respect to its moral and religious 
interests. It is to guard against such disastrous results, or at least to 
free ourselves from the guilt of sharing in their production, that we do 
now offer to the Board of Directors of the Hartford and New-Haven 
Rail-Road Company, this representation on the subject.” 


Our Bishop.— We do not know, in what connection, the following ar- 


ticle appeared in the London publication frum which itis taken, We 
eatract it from the ** Churchman.” 


“ Bishop Bowen was not unknown to us at the period of his visit 
to this country ; and he has left many a pleasing recollection behind him 


of his simple unassuming manners; of his solid acquirements in theology, 


and also in the general standard literature of this country; of the ho- 


mage of his understanding to the ecclesiastical system of this country, 
as embodied in many individuals among its illustrious ornaments and sup- 
ports: and of the testimony of his heart to many responding sentiments 


of Christian friendship, formed and cherished in his company, and not 


forgotten in his absence. 


The mutual approbation, respect, and affection of good and Christian 
men, which, always affording the pleasantest seasoning of this ever min- 
gled cup of earthly existence, loses nothing of its savor, when established 
between the cordial members and leading dignitaries of distant kindred 
churches. The intercourse of members of the American Protestant 
Episcopacy with this country, has seemed to us one of the many pleasin 
harbingers of some approaching general agreement of the assembly aaa 
Church of the first born, which are written in heaven. The speedy birth 
in America ofa uniting Christian Episcopacy, upon the past events ofa 
separating political revolution, cannot, at least, but affurd a happy omen 
for good to the two countries in times to come; nor can we altogether 
lose the notion, that if such a creation had previously taken place, and 
only reasonable and Christian precautions had been taken to establish an 
intercommunity of interest and piety between the English inhabitants of 
the two hemispheres, something better than their separation and nominal 
independence might have been the result.”—London Christian Obs. 
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Obituary. 


Died, recently, the Rev. Thomas Jackson, late assistant Minister of the Monumenta| 
Church, Richmond. From a sermon on the oecasion of his death, we extract as fo). 
lows: ‘ Divine knowledge excited in the youthful mind of the deceased, a thirst for ho- 
man learning ; and then followed a burning desire to consecrate his talents to the glory 
of God, and the good of man. Certain prejudices having fastened upon his mind against 
the Church of England, as an establishment, and especially, as having embodied in jts 
formularies, some expressions which he could not reconcile to his conscience, he en- 
tered a Theological Academy of Independent Dissenters. On his arrival in the United 
States, he united with the Presbyterian Church, as coming the nearest to his viéws of any 
that he found. But about 14 years ago, having his attention drawn to the E iscopal 
Church, and finding it to be, what he desired the Church of England to be, and which 
if it had been, he had never dissented from, he hesitated not to seek admission into our 
ministry, and was accordingly ordained by the Rt. Rev. Bishop White; and a more 
attached son, the Church has not within her pale.—Her doctrines, her worship, ber 
ministry, her order, were well understood by him, and all commended themselves to hig 
jadgment and his heart; and the former was by no means feable, nor the latter cold, 
The only regret he ever expressed was, that he had not become aquainted with her 


twenty years ago.”’ 
Ql: 

General Theoiogical Seminary.—A donation of $100 for this valuable institution, 
(now in needy circumstances) has been anonymously sent to one of its ‘Trustees regi. 
ding in this city. 

—e5— 

Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South-Carolina— 

The Librarian reports as presented by Mr. A. E. Miller, The life and correspondence 
of Mrs. Hawkes, and several pamphlets, 

— 5x3--- 
TO A CORRESPONDENT. 


A pamphlet entitled: “ Appeal to the American Churches, with a plan for Catholic 
Union,” and subseqnently a letter inviting our attention to it, have been received. The 
benevolent anxiety of the learned and ingenious author cannot be doubted, but as to his 
“United Protestant Confession,” it is a misnomer, for it cannot be received by ull Pro 
testants, (the Quakers, for example, who do not hold the necessity of a ministry and the 
sacraments.) Episcopalians generally hold that the doctrine of a ministry, of three or- 
ders, deriving its authority by succession—from the divine head of the Church, is a vital 
truth of the gospel. But this doctrine is entirely overlooked in ths new confession. It 
must therefore in their view be radically defective. Neither do we see how the Baptist 
could admit that this confession contained all vital truths. The principles of the Ame- 
rican (so called) religious societies, have been often examined in our periodicals and it 
does not appear to us that the pamphlet before us takes any essentially new ground. 
We do not deem forms of prayer, Church government, so far as it is of human authority, 
or a creed of many articles, essential to union. But there must be some common pna- 
ciples of belief, and a submission to the divinely constituted ministry. Such was the 
basis of union in the primitive age. “They continued steadfastly in the Apostles doc 
trine and fellowship.” The Protestant Episcopalian Church makes provision for the 
union of all Christians, for her communion is open to all who hold the Apcstle’s creed, 
are baptized, and draw near to the apostolic ministry “in breaking of bread and in 


prayers.” 
— 533— 
CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 


2. Purificationof Virgin Mary. 104 Qui esuma Sunday. 
3. Sexagesima Sunday. 13. Ash- Wednesda , , 


4. Anniversary meeting of the Society for 17. 1st Sunday in , 

the Advancement of Christianity in 20. 

Sauth-Carolina. 22. > Ember- Days. 
6. Annual meeting of the Convention of the 23. 

Diocese of South-Carolina. 24. 2d Sunday in Lent, and &. 
8. Anni meeting of Diocesan S. 8. Matthias. 

Society of the Diocese of So. Ga. 
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